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INTRODUCTION. 


EING naturally led to conſider the uni- 

verſal conſent of mankind, as the ſureſt 
criterion. of truthy it muſt be acknowleged that | 
the dogmas of philoſophers, as they are re- 
markable chiefly for their fingularity, come to 
us in a very ſuſpicious form; and we might 
be apt to, think that the proſecution of any 
ſubject upon ſuch principles, inſtead of pro- 
ducing conviction, can terminate in nothing 
but the diſgrace of the undertaker. And yet 
ſuch a deſpotiſm has been erected upon them, 
that we have been obliged to beg hard for the 
preſervation of the beſt principles of our na- 
ture, ſach as the love of our country, natural 
affection, and all the fineſt and tendereſt feel- 
ings of the heart, which have been diſcarded 
under the odious name of prejudices : and 
when we have ventured to expoſtulate with 
theſe ſpiritual tyrants, and tell them that in 
endeavouring to extirpate harmleſs prejudices 
they do much miſchief, for that in many in- 
ſtances even theſe: ought to be carefully che- 
riſhed, as being the means appointed by pro- 
vidence to connect thoſe together who may be 
incapable of acting upon juſter or more rational 
motives, it has been without effect. 


They 


ü) 


They are indeed like the unjuſt judge, in 
ſome reſpects, ſeeing they neither fear God 
nor regard man ; but our conſtant importunity 
has had no other conſequence than to ſooth 
their vanity, and, as the world believe that 
they are dangerous men, to determine them 
to do all the michief in their power. 


In the following pages I have given hints 
which if proſecuted muſt convince every one, 
that the odious name of prejudices will fit the 
conceits of freethinkers much better, than thoſe 
principles which by operating univerſally and 
conſiſtently in all ages and in all circumſtances, 
prove that they come from God. 
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AN 'is brought into the world in a very 
helpleſs condition compared with the other 

| A. animals, and yet by being endued with a 
rational and immortal ſoul, he poſſeſſeth faculties, 
which enable him to aſpire to heaven, while they are 
left grovelling upon this earth: and that theſe facul- 
ties, may have their full exertion, we find that what- 
ever can be effected by natural means is always left to 
be brought about in a natural manner; for, if we 
may uſe the expreſſion, the Supreme Being ſeems to 
be as it were ſparing in the introduction of ſupernatu- 
ral agents, and has rather choſen to leave mankind to 
the full exerciſe of their own abilities, which have 
been able to accompliſh more than could have been 


imagined. 


A proceeding, different from the ordinary diſpen- 
ſations of his providence, muſt have been attended 
with a great inconvenience in another reſpect, as it 
would of neceſſity have a tendency to deſtroy our con- 
fidence in experience, the only ſure ground to go u 
when left to ourſelves: for, if the ſame cauſes did not 

conſtantly produce the ſame effects, experience would 
rather bewilder than guide us. | 


This ſtability obſervable in the laws by which God 
governs the world, added to our neceſlities, engaged 
men to pay attention to natural appearances, reducing 
them to claſſes, and thus laying the firſt foundations 
c 
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Wee are connected with the inanimate parts of the 
| creation by our bodies, which in many ref are 
ſubject to the ſame laws, and we apply the + ſeveral 
ſenſes as the moſt obvious means of acquiring know- 
ledge; and to make us ſenſible that they are but in- 
ſtruments for the mind to employ as occaſion requires, 
| the Supreme Being has given us a power of diſcovering 
(| their imperfections; for by furniſhing us with a va- 
riety of them, the mind is enabled to ſit like a judge 
in determining a controverſy, and croſs examines 
them till they are made to produce a rational and 
conſiſtent teſtimony. But this is not all; when the 
foul finds a want of evidence, it can as it were leave 
the body, and from the models which God has given 
us, we have been enabled to invent new ſenfes, to cor- 
rect the imperfection of thoſe beſtowed upon us origi- 
nally, and likewife to extend our views and enjoyments 
far beyond the ſphere ſeemingly allotted us, A the 
niceſt ſurvey of our bodily organs. | 
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| This is a convincing proof that the bool is totally 
diſtinct from the body, which it uſes only as an in- 
ſtrument, and this is an eſſential diſtinction between 
us and the beaſts, who have certainly no ſuch faculry, 
and cannot make uſe of their bodies in the fame man- 
ner, but exift entirely in their fenfes, having their 
thoughts, if we may call them ſo, confined” entirely 
to the preſent ſenſation : but we can in ſome - meaſure 


lay aſide our ſenſes like an inſtrument "__ we _ 
no ner occaſion to uſe it. Fu 
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F rom the moment we — any Weben expe 
rience, we act upon a ſuppoſition that the, laws of 
nature are unalterable. But the man who proved 
that a ſtone reſts upon the ſurface of the earth, and 
the moon moves round it by the fame law; and hke- 
wiſe that the. ebbing and flowing of the ſea, and the 
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motion of the planets aback, » 
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1 
cible to the ſame ple, was 4 real ornament to 
human nature, ſuch concluſions being far removed 
from vulgar apprehenſion. Theſe — ſnew us 
in a more eſpecial manner, that the univerſe is go- 
verned by fixed laws, and create in us a firm belief, 
that we are not under the government of a capricious 


- The material and immaterial, the rational and ir- 
rational parts of the creation are governed by fixed 
laws; but man alone has the faculty of improving by 
experience, and collecting general rules from particular 
inſtances, and conſequently is the only being upon 
this eatth capable of profiting by ſuch a diſpenſation; 
for to the beaſts fixed or unfixed laws as ſuch, could 
make no material-alterationz but to man who has the 
faculty of improving by experience, and of collecting 
general rules from particular inſtances, ſuch laws are 
abſolutely neceſſary. An attentive obſervation of them 
leads him directly to their author, whom he diſcovers 
to be infinitely wiſe and I, and that if poſſible, 
particularly with regard to himfelf, his — ex- 
ceeds his other attributes. We acquire a confidence 
in this being, upon the ſtrongeſt reaſon, that of an 
uniform experience, and are perſuaded that he will 
continue to govern the univerſe by the ſame laws; and 
in this confidence we venture to apply them to our 
conveniencies, and make uſe of his laws to fence 
againſt the neceſſities of nature; and the feeling from 
which this confidence ſprings, I call a ſenſe of natural 
liberty which cannot exiſt without an idea of God. 
Fools may wrangle about liberty as long as they pleaſe, 
but as ſoon as I arrive at the belief of a Deity, I feel 
myſelf free, ani inſtead of depending upon every ac- 
cident, become ſenſible of my dependence, upon one 
being alone, of whoſe infinite goodneſs and power 
and wiſdom I am fo fully perſuaded, that I reſt in the 


Nn ſecurity, and this 1 * the 9 idea of _ 


CST 
I can form. We have a certain ſphere allotted to us; 
within which there is the greateſt liberty, and a cer- 
tain talent aſſigned us which we are free to improve or 
lay up in a napkin. | Fl 


The univerſal agreement of all nations, in the be- 
lief of a God, ſhews that in-every country the ſame 
ſenſations have produced the ſame conviction, and have 
led to the ſame concluſion, which is the ſtrongeſt con- 
firmation of this doctrine, and is what our belief 
ſeems to reſt upon in almoſt every caſe, Even the 
having unworthy notions of God is no objection to 
this univerſality: thus when I obſerve the effects of 
the laws of England, by that circumſtance alone, I 
may be led to form. an idea of the legiſlature, perhaps 
an imperfe& or abſurd one, and yet I may have a 
firm belief in its exiſtence, Nor is it certain that the 
ideas of nations, concerning this great truth, have 
been ſo abſurd as we are apt to imagine; for whoever 
obſerves the abſurdities which may be found, even in 
attempts to expreſs very common conceptions by figu- 
rative language, will not be ſurprized to find many 
abſurdities, when we try to convey to others an idea 
that is really incomprehenſible. 
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32 HUS far I have endeavoured to trace, from their 
proper ſource, thoſe notions concerning the 
Deity, which naturally follow from that uſe of our 
faculties, which our circumſtances in this world in an 
eſpecial manner require. But in doing this it ſeemed 
unneceſſary to deſcend to particulars, n ſurvey of the 
diſcoveries in natural philoſophy, and the different 


contrivances for the eaſe and convenience of man, will 
ſufficiently anſwer the purpoſe. . 2 


But 


TY) 
But every one who intends to acquire proper no- 
tions of the dignity of human nature, or even wiſhes 
to be perfectly acquainted with the rank he holds in 
the creation, ought to ſet his mind to work upon ſuch 
ſubjects, and confine himſelf to that ſphere of in- 
iry where we are furniſhed with proper inſtruments 
fe the acquiſition of knowledge; whenever we ſtray 
beyond theſe limits we never fail ro produce mortify- 
ing proofs of our weakneſs; for in proportion as we 
negle& the improvement of our faculties, and over- 
look the advantages we poſſeſs, the mind being na- 
turally active, we engage in frivolous purſuits, and 
make attempts after an imaginary knowledge, which 
having no real foundation, leads naturally to this con- 
cluſion, that we are upon a level with the beaſts that 
pos and that like them we cannot ſafely venture 
yond our immediate ſenſations, and that we ought 
to make the gratification of them the chief objects of 
r and conſider this as the great end of 
our being. | 


This is a comfortleſs ſituation indeed, very different 
from that ſecurity and ſerenity which a firm belief in 
God inſpires ; and may very well juſtify the zeal of in- 
fidels in their endeavours to procure converts to their 
opinions, as nothing, except being in a croud, can 
poſſibly keep the mind from deſpair, in the midſt of 
that blackneſs of darkneſs into which they have 
plunged themſelves. | | 


The whole plan of our education tho? perhaps the 
propereſt that could be thought of, has a ſtrong ten- 
dency to-pervert our underſtanding, when we come to 
form a judgment concerning the evidence produced to 
prove a matter of fact. Even demonſtration, tho' the 
1 and glory of the mathematician, has neverthe- 

eſs proved an ignis fatuus to the philoſopher, and 
— 4 to tell) a great enemy to truth, and a ſtrong 

to rational conviction, | 


| _ 
No perſon can be at a loſs to determine, whether he 
wovld truſt his in the hands of a judge, who 
paid no regard to teſtimony, but made up opinions, all 
the parts of which were conſiſtent, and which he was 
pleaſed to call demonſtrations ; and not rather in his, 
who the ſtricteſt attention to the teſtimonies pro- 
d and tho* he might be ſorry, to find them con- 
tradictory, yet not ſo far, as to make him deſpair of 
diſcovering the truth, by propoſing -his interrogato- 
ries in ſuch a judicious manner, that by croſs-examin- 
ing the witneſſes, he might be juſtified in ſetting ſome 
them aſide, and in conſidering the remainder as 


The children of this world are wiſe in their genera» . 
tion; we know better than to ſuffer ourſelves to be 
deluded out of our poperty, by thoſe arts which phi- 
loſophers have employed ſo ſucceſsfully to impoſe 
upon us in matters of much greater importance. 


We find it eaſier to form a conſiſtent theory out of 
our own imaginations, than to be at the trouble to 
attend to experience, and reconcile contradictory ap- 
pearances. We are apt to think that the mind has in 
itſelf a power of doing every thing, even without 
making uſe of the r inſtruments; and this Bacon 

mentions as the — of all our errors in ſcience, 
Cauſa vero & radix (ſays he) fere omnium malorum 
in ſcientiis ea una eſt, quod dum mentis humane vires 
falſo miramur & extollimus, vera ejus auxilia non 
quæramus. Let us examine particulaaly the 
of the mind in carrying on this deluſion. If we ſer out 
with conſiſtent principles and deduce concluſions fairly 
from them, we ſhall form a ſyſtem, the whole of 
which may be conſidered as true. But it is carefully 
to be obſerved that all theſe reaſonings, allowing them 
to be the faireſt poſſible, are merely hypothetical, and 
the moſt that can be ſaid for the concluſions 1s _ 


14 

ey ate certain ſuch principles being taken for gran- 
2 ® forming our . — 
be they never ſo far out of the way of common ex- 
perience and common conception, any farther than 
this, that they be ſimple and conſiſtent with each 
other; Such a latitude furniſhes ample ſcope for mul- 
tiplying ſyſtems ; at the fame time that the mind finds 
faſhcient employment for its acuteneſs in examining 
the principles, to ſee that none of them be inconſiſtent 
with another, and in tracing the connection between 
the principles and the concluſions deduced from them; 
this employment indeed ſo totally engages our 
thoughts, as to draw away our attention from a v 
material defect, namely, that this fine building has 
Its foundation in the ſand. a 


- What has been juſt obſerved may ſerve, in ſome 
meaſure, to account for the variety of philoſophical 
ſyſtems which are to be met with in the world, the 
many ſchemes of government, and that multiplicity of 
religious opinions which have diſtracted the minds of 
men; the fineſt of which, if properly examined, will 
be found to be creatures of the imagination, and that 
before any attempts ſhould be to put them in 
practice, there ought to be a 'new world and new 
— ſhaped and formed for every particular 


Thoſe who begin their enquiries with definitions, 
not only take tbem for granted but all their conſe- 
quences, and yet very modeſtly produce theſe reveries 
as rules of conduct and judgment, even when they 
have a tendency to overturn every thing ſacred and 
reſpectable among men, and by way of excuſe tell you, 
chat they only follow truth and are determined to go 

: it may lead them. Thus he who miſtakes an 
ignis fatuus for a fixed light proceeding from fome 
houſe, and travels on: upon” this ſuppoſition,” reaſons 
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ſyſtem builders, have one very conſiderable advantage, 
ta | becauſe 


(8) 
very fairly, and yet after the loſs of a great many lives; 
an honeſt man could not be blamed for — tha 
country around of their danger. mann 


Whoever makes the diſcovery of facts the object of - 
his inquiry, ought to take care never to ſet out with 
definitions, for things really exiſting .can never be 
acurately defined, becauſe a true definition includes 
all the properties of the thing defined. Thus the defi- 
nition of a Circle includes all its properties, nor is any 
thing allowed to be a property of a Circle, but what 
may be ſhewn to follow from the definition, and eve 
conſequence which may be fairly deduced from it, 
however remote from common apprehenſion, muſt 
be eſteemed as ſuch. But if we claim ſuch an abſolute 
dominion over facts, we put ourſelves in the place of 
God ; for when we take the liberty of forming defini- 
tions at pleaſure, . the properties are created and owe 
their very exiſtence to this formation : the mind in 
ſuch contemplations as theſe, never looks for real ex- 
iſtences but only conſiſtent and poſſible . concluſions, 
Here the philoſopher, as he is employed upon objects 
of his own creating, reigns . abſolute, and performs 
ſuch wonders as no romance can equal. His truths are 
only confined to poſſibilities, and his concluſions are, 
Which is not inconſiſtent with my principles, which is 
abſurd according to my principles, or contradicts them. 


Were we not connected with the preſent ſyſtem of 
things, which obliges us to pay attention to experience, 
how pleaſant and ſmooth might our days 2 Then 
every club might be taken meaſure of, for a ſuit of 
opinions as for a ſuit of cloaths, and the ſeveral —— 
might fit their cuſtomers to a hair, without the mor- 
tification of being ſtared at for their ſingularity, or 
the danger of unavoidable ruin by acting upon their 
own principles. For thoſe who put their truſt in ſuch 


N | 
becauſe if they will but ſhut their eyes to what paſſes 
if the world, they are more likely to among 
themſelves, than thoſe who collect their opinions from 
experience, and are obliged to take up with them 
clouded with all the difficulty which conſtantly attends 
matter · of · fact evidence. Seeing the concluſions de- 
duced from principles taken for granted are ſufficient 
for gaining aſſent, as Bacon juſtly obſerves, Anticipa- 
tiones ſatis firmæ ſunt ad conſenſum, quandoquidem, 
ſi homines etiam inſanirent ad unum modum & con- 


formiter, illi ſatis bene inter ſe congruere poſſint. 


The mind employed in the regions of poſſibilities 
conceives it's powers to be very great, and thinks it 
can do every thing ; but my confined to the inveſ- 
tigation of the properties of things really exiſting, 
experiment and obſervation make us ſenſible that all 
m_ fine ſpeculations are but airy viſions and deluding 

Sams. | 's ' 


If theſe things are ſo abſurd as I pretend, it may 
ſeem difficult to account for the reception they meet 
with in the world. To paſs by a great many reaſons 
which may be given, I ſhall only inſiſt on the preju- 
dice of education, which to me ſeems in a great mea- 
ſure to account for it. | | 
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Me ought carefully to obſerve, that demonſtration 
is not concerned about facts or truth, its object is 
nothing but conſiſtency : it is an inſtrument contrived 
to remedy a defect, which would ſoon be found among 
mankind, namely, a confuſion ariſing from a multi- 
plicity of perceptions and not for the diſcovery of 
truth. When we acquire our knowledge immediately 
By the ſenſes, the opinions of mankind are found in 
the greateſt harmony; but upon the invention of ſuch 
-a complicated arbitrary inſtrument as language, the 
variety of concluſions they _ led into,” made them 


begin 


by 8 6 ) 
begin to doubt whether there might not be a difference 


in the very ions of men. This gave riſe to the 
various of inſtruction, for fixing the atten- 


tion upon the ſame ſubject, and that the thoughts of 
different people might follow each other in the ſame 


order. Bur the habits acquired in going through this 
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piece of diſcipline have a wonderful effect upon the 
mind, which ſhews itſelf very viſibly when men firſt 


come into the world, for they find they muſt enlarge 
their notions, and draw conviction from a variety of 


ſources, very different from what they had been ac- 
r 


Thus the labours of many ingenious men tho? uſe- 
ful to ſociety, have a ſtrong tendency to pervert our 
underſtanding, and this happens when they treat of 
things that are not only uſeful, but appear very inno— 
cent: for, with regard to arbitrary things, you may 
mould them into whatever ſhape you pleaſe, and 
make their parts conſiſtent, and give them excellencies 
according to imaginary ſtandards of taſte. Thus, for 
inſtance, in grammar, we may form a regular ſyſtem, 
and we are bunglers if all the parts are not conſiſtent. 
A ſentence is propoſed to be examined by certain rules, 
we find it bears the teſt required, we are charmed 
with the diſcovery ; we call the operation of the mind 
when thus employed, reaſoning; and this diſcovery, 
truth: by frequent exerciſe upon things of the ſame 
kind, this notion becomes ſo fixed, that hardly any 
time or experience is ſufficient to eradicate it entirely; 
nor can we entirely get the better of this prejudice 
until we have acquired the diſcernment to perceive, 
that things really fixed cannot be made to aſſume any 
ſhape we pleaſe, but muſt be tried by other rules not 
leſs certain though leſs familiar. In ſhort, the whole 
courſe of our education in our — an rw may be 
_ confidered as preparing the mind for ſuch ſyſtems. 
Aud even hen we come to the ſtudy of r. 
na 18 i 
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Fa 3 . 
the true/and falſe reſemble each other in ſo many cir- 
cumſtances, that it is not eaſy for a ſuperficial perſon 
to undeceive himſelf. The method of argumentation 
is the ſame in both. True philoſophy is employed 
about real exiſtences and their properties ; falſe philo- 
ſophy about the properties of imaginary ones. The 
argumentative part may be the ſame in both, only the 
inciples in the one are taken for granted, while 
thoſe of the other are proved from experiment. The 
concluſions from the hypothetical principles may be 
true, that is, poſſible truths, the error is in putti 
them upon us for facts. The true philoſopher, ( 
underſtand by this term one who applies himſelf to 
explain the appearances of nature) after examining 
and ſetling his principles upon ex- 
perience, though he deduce his concluſions according 
to the ſtricteſt rules of reaſoning, yet he never eſteems 
them for truths, if they contradict appearances, and 
is hardly ſatisfied until ap are found to con- 
firm them. But this is a proceeding of great pains 
and labour, and very little calculated for the general | 
diſpoſition of mankind, who are commonly found to | 
have a ſtrong inclination to procure things in the eaſi- | 
eſt way, unleſs driven to a different practice by very 
particular circumſtances. This lazy humour is won- | 
derfully gratified by having a ſyſtem. ready made, 
which in a very ſimple manner ſhall ſolve all difficul- 
ties, without going that round-about way to work 
which nature preſcribes. Hence the race of philoſo- 
phers, and hence the philoſophic ſyſtems which abound 
ſo much in the world, and which enter ſa much into 
All ſerious inſtruction, whether acquired from books 
or ſchools, which ſo corrupt our minds that it is with | 
= the greateſt difficulty we can ſee the truth even in the | 
plaineſt caſes, ' Our judgments being formed upon 
= thele;plauſible ſyſtems, and a fallacious kind of rea- | 
ſoning which enters into almoſt every part of our edu- 
cation, we are made to * for a kind abe | 
6 : 5 2 | W 
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which the nature of things will not admit of. Habit 


has a remarkable influence upon our thoughts and 
reaſonings; and this proves a fruitful ſource of error 
among ſpeculative men, when preſuming upon our 
ſkill in one ſcience, we are ſo raſh as to give judgment 
upon other ſubjects of which we may be totally igno- 


rant. We ought to be cautious in doing this for fear 


of expoſing our weakneſs ;- but more — Dug 1 
we to be ſo, when the things are of i = 
mathematician, for inſtance, has his mind ſo — 
Iy employed about the properties of extenſion, that 
Ke can hardly allow himſelf to think any thingelfe has 
properties; and muſt be perpetually endeavouring to 
reduce the opinions of other men to the ſame length, 
and breadth and height with his on. Hence the 
fools as they are called in the language of God, but 
free-thinkers among mortals, continue as formerly, 
with - fach ſucceſs to ſcatter firebrands, arrous au 
n — not in 8 WR ei 


CHAP. III. 


7 HOEVER is deſirous of fixing his opinions 
| upon a firm foundation, muſt deduce his 
knowledge of mankind from his own experience and 
from hiſtory, and altho* after ſuch an enquiry he may 
find man reducible to no philoſophic ſyſtem, — too 
various to be accurately deſcribed, yet enough will 
be found to enable us to judge with great accuracy, 
what can be performed by man in a natural ſtate, ſuf- 
ficient to diſtinguiſn him from. the beaſts on the one 
hand, and from thoſe who have had ſupernatural aſ- 
ſiſtance on the other. This view of the ſubject will 
ſerve admirably to ſhew. the dignity of human nature, 
at the ſame time that it will diſcover to us ſuch a load 
ly eee as n appear almoſt a 
15 while, 
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while little or no proviſion was made for many of ** 


moſt important deſires of the human ſoal. 


It is a known fact, that men poſſeſs different kinds 
of abilities, and theſe in different ; whether 
ariſing from the particular circumſtances in which 
are or occaſioned by an eſſential difference 
in the human mind. Hence the ſtrong endeavour. to 
keep the weak in ſubjection, S 
the Cale, and the wiſe to govern the fooliſh. In 
this ſtruggle, the generality of mankind ſhelter them- 
ſelves under different leaders, acgording to their in- 
clinations of their fears. In which ſtate the faculties 
of the many are fo benumbed either by oppreſſion or 
want of — that in ſome meaſure we partake of 
the nature: of vegetables, and if ſuffered to remain 
on the ſame ſpot, without inſtruction, or circum- 
ſtances to call forth an exertion of our faculties, we 
never could entertain the moſt diſtant notions of 
making off our dependence, but become fixed to the 
ſoil like trees in a foreſt. We acquire a kind of ve- 
neration for our Lord, and 2 ourſelves and 
our poſterity happy in being his ſlaves, and loſe fo 
totally all notions of the rights of human nature, that 
we "not only bear oppreſſion patiently ourſelves,” but 
become the infatuated inſtruments for oppreſſing others. 
It is;impoſſible with ſuch diſpoſitions and in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, for the generality. of mankind ever to 
-vindieate their liberty, and lay elaim to their natural 
rank in the creation: eſpecially if we add to this, that 
.we come from the hands of our Creator with a ſtrong 
ſenſe of our weakneſs, which makes us fly to ſociety 
for protection ; and with a load of imperfections and 
miſeries, for which nothing but a future ſtate offers 
an thing like an adequate remedy. Theſe create in 
us appetites-equally craving as the calls of hunger and 
thirſt. Hence we find that in every fituation, man- 
* religion and . 


d | 
and howeyer abſurd the one or tyrannical the other, 


they . 
e 


Is it to be ſuppoſed in doeh a ſtate * Ades 
of things, that the rich and powerful would be 2 
ſed to conſider the meaner ſort as brethren, or to 
look upon them in any other light, than merely as in- 
ſtruments for armee their Gren purſuits? 


Suppoſe, therefore, that our Saviour had been 2 
2 mere man, who had the wiſdom to contrive, and the 
courage to ſet about overturning this kingdom of 
darkneſs, and in oppoſition, to a ſtock of pride and 
> myo which had been four thouſand years in col- 

ing, to declare publicly to the world that we are 
all — and equal in every eſſential circumſtance 
and moreover, by his fortitude in maintaining this doc- 
trine, to inſpire his followers with ſuch a ſpirit as ena- 
bled them, at the hazard of their lives, to ſpread thoſe 

tad tidings thro'ꝰ the whole world; where, even upon 
; — NN ew oh ve e find . an m 
ing nent Grieg 
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But let us attend to * diſpenſation Not * — 
1 and hardened by ſyſtems and the preju- 
dices of this world, but — by the feelings of 
humanity, and with minds prepared for that compre- 
henſive view which nature exhibits; and we ſhall find 
the ſame Beneficent Being, who has fo fully ſupplied 
our natural wants, with a more than fatherly:care, 
ſupplying thoſe which the mind finds in itſelf, and 
2 the means of N pod od rational 
: Tn Ns 

ou while the principles * we > may: +call natural 
ones, were taking their courſe, a ſcheme of quite a 
enn * a from 6 antiquity. was 
carrying 


. 

Lurrying on, the Deity immediately interpoſing in all 
pat — roy roducing effects not e his 
uſual diſpenſations, nor according to thoſe fixed laws 
by which he governs the univerſe: foretelling future 
events, not to ify the inquiſitive humour of par- 
ticular s, but to form a chain of connected pro- 
phecies, all fitly adapted to a certain ſcheme, as parts 
to a whole. Who that attends. to theſe proceedings, 
can help crying out, Marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty ! | 


Theſe diſpenſations of Providence are ſo wonderful, 
one might imagine, as to engage men to admire them, 
were we no farther concerned than to regard them 
merely as a ſubje& of ſpeculation. But when it is 
—— aſſerted, that our eternal happineſs or mi- 

ry depends upon our forming proper notions con- 
cerning our inattention ſurely then muſt be 
conſidered as wholly without excuſe ? eſpecially when 
we obſerve that imagination cannot conceive ſtronger 
evidence than we have been favoured with, in proof 
of the truth of our religion. And indeed, nothing 
leſs than madneſs, could account for our indifference; 
if we did not take into conſideration the corruptions of 
philoſophy, and that the whole courſe of our educa- 
tion, fills us with ſuch prejudices that we leave the 
fountain of living waters, and are perpetually hewing 
out to ourſelves broken ciſterns that can hold no 


That the evidence is as ſtrong as n be 
collected from an attentive peruſal of the ſcriptures : 
and a compariſon of them with the facts recorded in 
profane hi , will prove beyond a doubt, the ſuper- 
natural interpoſition of the Supreme Being. The 
are coeval with the world, which very eircum- 
ſtance ought to have great weight, and the hiſtory 
which records them is undoubtedly of great antiquity, 

at 


* 
121 * 
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as well authenticated 2 — an — 
poſition could be carried on thro? 

ages, without the leaſt diſcovery being made, —_— 
have ſtrange notions of mankind, — what hiſtory is 
far from countenancing Let a perſon who has 
over the prejudices 1 education, conſider the 
racter of our ſaviour, his miracles, with all the cirs 
cumſtances of his life and death; and then take a 


view of the things recorded in the Old Teſtament, he 


will ſoon be convinced of the full completion of the 
prophecies, and that to this remarkable period, all 


"gigs ceremonies, have an immediate re- 


lation. 


Our ſaviour makes ſuch ſtrong appeals to his makes 
cles, as a proof of his divine commiſſion, that they 
require our moſt ſerious attention : and whoever con- 
ſiders them impartially, will find no reaſon to i 

that their evidence is in any degree weakened by the 
reſemblance they may ſeem to bear to the impoſitions 
of the church of Rome, or other pretended miracles. 
We know the villany of mankind to be ſo great, that 
a ſufficient number may be got to join in any fraud, 
provided their be but the leaſt poſſibility of ſucceſs; 
and it was very natural in this caſe, to * — da- 
viour's miracles the models after which they were to 
frame their impoſitions. But our powers of deoriuing 
are more limited than our inclinations; and 

the means we uſe to prevent detection, give a fff 
ent handle even to an ordinary critical ſagacity, for 
diſcovering the impoſition. It would indeed be ſome- 
thing to the purpoſe, if before our * — time, 
they could prove that people had been impo 3 
by pretended miracles, exactly of the Hee kind 


chols;contlact in-the. goſpel; Kutte the lame if 


public manner me nn with we * —_— 
ſtances. 5 | 


, cc 
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The Bible contains the hiſtory of a people, the ſin- 
zularity of whoſe government and religion prove that 

ey came immediately from God. In this hiſtory we 
ſee à nation, not as uſual deriving their origin from 
the gods, and inſtead of aſcribing to themſelves vir. 
tues which they did not poſſeſs, telling the naked 
truth, in things which obviouſly tend to their diſho- 
nour. Surely every unprejudiced perſon, even upon 
this view of the ſubject, will be ready to conclude, 
that this hiſtory was dictated by a ſpirit very different 
from that which commonly prevails among mankind. 
Ar the ſame time this hiſtory is unqueſtionably of the 
remoreſt antiquity z and the people are conſtantly de- 
ſcribed, as in an unnatural ſituation, and under ſuch 
conſtant reſtraint, as human nature never could put 
itſelf. No wonder that they —_— rebelled, when 
they were made, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, to act 
not from ſufficient motives, or upon ſuch principles 
as according to the common courſe of nature, ought 
to gratify themſelves, but merely to be as it were the 
ſhadows of things to come. No views of aggrandizing 
their poſterity, nor of acting according to thoſe prin- 
ciples which all hiſtory and every one's experience con- 
firm to be the prevailing principles in the human 
breaſt. Not only natural affection and the deſire of 
aggrandizing their poſterity, but even pity ſeems upon 
ſo many occaſions to have forſaken them, that they 
have not the leaft appearance of being left to their 
own ſenſations, but under the immediate influence of 
a ſuperior power, uſing them only as inftruments for 
carrying on his wonderful purpoſes. Undoubtedly it 
required the conſtant interpoſition of God to keep a 
people in ſuch circumſtances, by any means to their 

uty. R | „ : 
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ight be impoſed upon in a few ſingle 
detached facts, may be eaſily granted; and that a 
few. extraordinary appearances would be no good 
mu C grounds 
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and a particular examination never fails to cure 


abundantly ſhewn in this, that we ma 


laws of motion are very clear and intelli 


mi 
Va it would be in Tall is eve, 19,GOPPRR 
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grounds for believing that there was any extraording- 
ry interpoſition of providence z but ſurely a ſeries 
of extraordinary appearances carried on in ſucceſſion 
from the earlieſt ages, all tending to the ſame purpoſe, 
is ſuch a foundation for belief as no man can lay: and 
muſt produce a full conviction in every unprejudiced 
mind, that the Bible is, what it * to be, a reve- 
lation from God. 


Our Saviour has hinted to us, that we have the 
ſame evidence for revelation, which we find in ſubjects 
of natural philoſophy. This I infer from his addreſs 
to the Jews, where he tells them they could diſcern 
the face of the ſky, but did not perceive that the pro- 
phecies were fulfilling i in him. This led me to an ex- 
amination of the ſubject, in order to ſatisfy myſelf if 
this were true; and from a great variety of inſtances, 
ſufficient to ſatisfy any one who is a judge of the ſuh- 
ject, it appears that the evidence is the lame in both 
ſyſtems, and attended with the ſame difficulties. I was 
fully ſatisfied in the courſe of this examination, that 
it is only our own conceits which admit of what we 
call demonſtration; and that the difficulties to be found 
both in revelation and natural philoſophy, are a proof 
that they come from God; for it is the prerogative of 
his works to be unſearchable : whereas in human con- 
trivances, any beauty they have, ſtrikes us at farſt — 

us 


our admiration. But his goodneſs, in both che. 1 
22328 | 
as much of either, as is neceſſary "i our p vr purple 
We may take a large and comprehenſive view 

ſyſtems, but whenever we deſcend to minuteneſꝭ in 
either, we never fail to bewilder ourſelves. Thus 
when we conſider the great ſyſtem of the univerſe, the 
ible, ſerving 
m of God. 


irably to manifeſt the power and wi 


the 


. TH 
the forces by which the particles of matter act upon 
each other, in the ſolution of metals and other chy- 
mical proceſſes, much more to try to reduce them to 
what are called general laws of motion, Theſe can 
only be recorded as facts, not reducible to any ſyſtem. 
In the ſame manner, we may have from the Bible, a 
very. clear and comprehenſive view of the ſcheme of 
Providence for the redemption of mankind, tho' we 
may 8 95 ourſelves in 180. to explain parti- 
cular paſſages, ſo as to make them fall in with our ge- 
neral yiew of the ſubject. vie | 


+ Doe = # ©. 
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The moſt obvious concluſion from what I have juſt 
now mentioned is, that a man who ſets about exam- 
ining the doctrines of ſcripture, ought to conſider the 
Bible in the ſame light, as a natural philoſopher does 
the appearances of nature; and as Newton, in his 
rules of philoſophizing, declares againft every thing 
which may be advanced againſt his concluſions from 
experience, from 1 0 in the ſame manner the 
divine, ſhould declare againſt any thing which may be 
advanced from preconceived notions of the Deity, and 
his manner of dealing with mankind, whenever it 
contradicts conſequences fairly deduced from ſcripture. 
The doctrine of the Trinity therefore, and the other 
myſteries of our holy religion, are not to be examined 
by vain human conceits, but are to be collected from 
allages of ſcripture, explained and compared accord- 
ing to the rules of ſound criticiſm. And as in natu- 
ral philoſophy, tho” the appearances are open to every 
one, yet it is only thoſe who have applied themſelves 
to the learning neceſſary for ſuch inveſtigations, who 
can be ſuppoſed capable of judging concerning the de- 
ciſion of any philoſophical queſtion; ſo in divinity, it 
is only thoſe who have applied themſelves to the learn- 

ing neceffary for that purpoſe, who can be ſuppoſed 
capable of determining upon any point, whether it be 
the doctrine of ſcripture, "mY the abſurdity of every 
| 2 one's 
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one's ſuppoſing himſelf a judge in religious matters, 
becauſe religion was intended for the benefit of all, 
and the appeals neceſſarily made to the people, upon 
the reformation of religion, has introduced ſuch a 
medley of abſurd and ridiculous opinions, as made it 
abſolutely neceſſary to compoſe creeds and articles of 
faith, both for the peace of civil fociety, and to pre- 
ſerve true and orthodox notions. The generality of 
mankind were intended neither for divines nor philo- 
ſophers, tho' divinity and philoſophy may be made 
beneficial to every one. What we are to believe con- 
cerning God, and what duty he requires of us, may be 
explained to the meaneſt capacity ; as the loweſt me- 
chanic may be taught to apply the rules of philoſophy 
to practice. wt” IS EAR. 


Let us therefore lay aſide our prejudices, and carry 
our minds beyond thoſe little contracted ſyſtems, by 
which they have been fettered; and learn, from a com- 
pariſon of 'the Bible with profane hiſtory, the goodncl 
of God in affording us ſuch a clear proof of his ſu- 
pernatural interpofition, by ſeparating the Jews from 
the other nations; by whcich we not only diſcover his 
wonderful dealings with mankind in the redemption 
of the world, but alſo his remarkable condeſcenſion 
in treating us ſo much like rational creatures, by af- 
fording us ſuch a wonderful chain of evidence, reach- 
ing from the very creation of the world, to this day. 
Which is analogous to his proceedings in the natural 
world, where he has given us the brutes, with even 

uicker ſenſations than ours, totally without any of 
thoſe faculties, by which we certainly perceive, that 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, the body can hardly be, conſidered 
as a part of us; but only an inſtrument which when 
we lay aſide, God will furniſh us with another, bet- 
ter fitted for the condition in which it may pleaſe him 
to place us. rig Foe a cos ee: 
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HE. ſame providence which hath ordained a 

T greater abundance of iron than of gold, has 
formed more men qualified for action than ſpeculation; 
and as all nations advance regularly from rudeneſs to 
civilization, we find in the bulk of mankind a ſtron 
diſpoſition to improvement and reformation ; whic 
are circumſtances that ſeem peculiarly fitted for over- 
coming ſuch difficulties as are to be met with in a ſo- 
litary and rude ſtate; and ſuch principles as ſpri 
from them ought to be encouraged in. the infancy 
a ſociety, and ſuffered to exert themſelves without 
controul, though they require to be checked when 
once it has axe conſiderable progreſs, 


For it appears from hiſtory, that, whenever the 
neceſſities of mankind have demanded any great exer- 
tion abilities for the attainment of a particular purpoſe, 
provided circumſtances have rendered the proſecution 
of the plan ſeaſonable, by a gradual preparation of 
the 1 5 for it, the ſame perſons who ſet about the 
work haye generally been ſo ſucceſsful in their endea- 
vours as to bring it in a great meaſure to perfection; 
or if any thing remained to be done, it rather regar- 
ded elegance than uſe, which could not be expected 
from the clumſy hand of every ſchemer. 


This has created very great trouble to politicians, 
who have found themſelves very much at a loſs to 
furniſh employment for that redundancy, both of 
inventive and executive genius, which is commonly 
eft in motion after the accompliſhment of any great 
ſcheme of improvement. For the firm ground being 
occupied by the firſt adventurers, they who came after 
had nothing left but either to build caſtles in the air, 


Or 
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or attempt to demoliſh what had been already 


built ; 
we have the woeful experience 
that they have often but too ſucceſsful, 


This has made it neceſſary to oppoſe policy to 
ſtrength, in order to ſecure the advantages bk 

ined, which has often made uſe both of” 

ſtruments, very little conſiſtent wich the 2 of 
humanity. | 


But of all the Aden which have ever err cbs 
the privileges of mankind, the proceedings of 
the church of Rome were both the moſt cruef and 
unnatural ; for they enſlaved both and ſdul, and 
by the ſtrangeſt perverſion of Chriſtianity made the 
goſpel of peace the occaſion of difcord, and conyerted 
its Hoang, ſpirit of liberty into an inſtrument of op- 
preſſion, and had even the impudence to deprive men 
of their ſenſes which of courſe opened a door for every 


ſpecies of impofition. 


However, God be thanked, ad 
freed from this yoke, which deliverance was accom- 
pliſhed upon the principles of the ſoundeſt philoſophy, 
but with too much deference to vulgar opinion. It was 
_ neceſſary at the time of the reformation, in order 

ive the le proper notions of the impofitivns 
of chure <p Rome, to tranſlate the Bible into the 
vulgar tongue, upon the publication of which, appeals 
were made (I think very injudiciouſly) to the loweſt of 
the people as judges of the cont ; for T have 
ſometimes been led to confider this procl like the 
ſowing of the dragon's teeth, which into a 
race of men, who were to be was ra: e the 
nee wha conld ve atchieyed, Eats 


It was found a passes ching, a rende win: 


learning as might quatify 


them 
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them: to read the ſcriptures and profit by them, but 
no means to enable them to judge of controverſies; 
oy there were many things proper to be retained, 


and others that wanted only to be reformed, of which 


could not be proper judges; ſo that the light 
indulged them had no other effect, than to ſhew how 
much they had been impoſed upon, and to give them 
terrible apprehenſions of every thing which came in 
their way ; for they became jealous even of attempts 
to improve them, and render them happier, becauſe 
they were ſet on foot by authority: they liſtened to every 
clamour, and became perfectly outrageous ; they took 
meaſures rather from reſentment, than with any view 
of adopting ſuch a -plan, as might be the means of 
venting the ſame evils for the future, and roſe ſo 
igh in their demands as not to be ſatisfied with what 
was ſuitable to their rank in ſociety. 


E The ſillieſt fellow in the world, when it has once 
been diſcovered to him that he has been cheated, 
ſhall think highly of himſelf from that very circum- 


ſtance, and probably put himſelf into the hands of 


a ſharper, and then boaſt that he is out of the reach 


of impoſition :. which was exactly the caſe with our 
people in the laſt century. 


Our reformers ſeem to have truſted too much to 
the goodneſs of their cauſe, and forgot that the ge- 
nerality of mankind are fo liable to be deluded, that 
they might ſeem created for the convenience of 
of all denominations; and that in religious 
matters the mob have always been more ready to (hew 
themſel ves the diſciples of Barabas than of Jeſus. 


But as we have the happineſs in this country to be 
treated as rational creatures, and governed by fixed 
laws; ſo likewiſe during our greateſt troubles there 
were always to be found men of cool heads he ry 
$44, | carts, 
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hearts, who run all hazards, even of life itſelf}, for 
the good of their country: theſe men being able to 
forſee, that with prudent management the madneſs of 
the people muſt have an end, thought the belt ſer- 
vice they could perform, would be to take meaſures 
for the conſtitution both with regard to civil and reli- 
gious matters, and never to loſe ſight of their great 
object, the ſettling both upon true principles of chrif- 
tian liberty. Ke 


Some ſhallow politicians have taken up a notion, 
that the church of England is but one of thoſe religi- 
ous ſets into which the nation is divided, and do her 
the honour to conſider her in no other light, than 
merely as the prevailing one. They might juſt as 
well ſay that the preſent government is only the pre- 
vailing faction compared with the rump-agitators, 
committee men, &c. and then ihe good old cauſe in- 
ſtead of being a reproach, ought to be treated with 
civility like a gentleman in diſtreſs, expecting better 
times, when, if he pleaſes, he may have an oppor- 
tunity of returning the civility. n 


But we truſt that both our religion and govern- 
ment have a firmer foundation, as they reſt upon 
fixed rules, which are the eſſence of liberty; for 
the very notion of being ſubject to the will of a 
capricious being ſuch as man, is totally inconſiſtent 
with it. For upon what grounds could we attempt to 
make improvement if there were not fixed rules for 
ſecuring our property: and ſhould theſe laws appear 
even ſevere, yet we might ſet heartily to work; be- 
cauſe difficulties may be ſurmounted if we can be cer- 
tain where they lie; and, in the civil as well as in 
the natural world, they may ſometimes turn out 
very different from our expectation ; as the fea, 
which at firſt view ſeems intended to keep nations 
aſunder, has, by the ingenuity of men, been _—_ 
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the very means of uniting them. From which I would 


infer that fixed, laws conſtitute the very ſpirit of li- 


berty, operating upon all the members of the ſtate 
according to their circumſtances, | 182 


It is neceſſary, no doubt, that theſe laws be rea- 

ſonable, and ſurely it will be allowed reaſonable, that 
every ſtate require its members to be honeſt; but in- 
conveniences would ariſe if ſome rule was not formed 
by which to judge of this honeſty: the law muſt 
know that a man is a knave before he can be con- 
demned. In the ſame manner I conceive, when people 
were in earneſt about a reformation of religion, it 
could be conſidered as no great hardſhip, if every 
member of the ſtate were required to be a Chriſtian, 
A rule was as neceſſary in this caſe as the other, and 
ſuch an one as might be liable to no experimented in- 
conveniences; ſufficient to guard us againſt ſuperſtiti- 
on on the one hand and enthuſiaſm on the other, both 
equally enemies to. ſociety, -the one lulling mankind 
to ſleep, and the other rouſing them to madneſs , which 
may be performed by mean and paltry inſtruments, as 
the humming of a nurſe will Jull to ſleep, and the 
noiſe. of a drum, tho* occaſioned by its very emptineſs, 
rouſes the ſpirits, | ; 5 


But our civil and religious liberty could never be 
made conſiſtent as long as we were under the domini- 
on of Rome, for we are told, by very great authority, 
that a houſe divided againſt itſelf cannot ſtand; and 
as we cannot ſerve two maſters, it was neceſſary that 
all authority ſnould proceed from one. This rendered 
the diviſion of the people into church and ſtate merely 
nominal; and made the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and the Lord chief Juſtice. of England equally the 
ſervants of the public, every individual of which con- 
fidered themſelves, and were to be conſidered as ho- 
neſt men and Chriſtians, according to the laws of the 
IE ; D | land; 
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land; and deffrous to ſees thoſe who were not, reftrain« 

ed from diſturbing the peace of ſociety, by admonition 

and correction; yet not in a capricious CY but 

according to fixed rules. 5 - 
Nothing can be more to matter of 

than to — the eſtabliſned church as the religi 

of the magiſtrate, or of the clergy; it is the religion 

of the Bible confirmed to be ft by the united 4 58 

dom of a nation, at that time the 2 and moſt 

noe 2 the articles of faith being fairly dedueed 

cripture z in the ſame manner as any 

— in philoſophy has been inferred from natural 

appearances; and the diſcipline and ceremonies — 

the pureſt oO of r e times. | 


However, as a great * prejudices were to FA 
removed, and the arts of deſigning men to be coun- 
teracted, that theſe laws might be the readier receiv- 
ed, according to the fpirit of our conſtitution, it was 
neceſſary to give a ſufficient reaſon for every change 
which was made, and likewiſe to ſhew that thoſe laws 
were likely to anfwer the purpoſes intended by them. 
This furniſhed work for the ingenuity of writers; and 
of courſe when the articles were eſtabliſhed, it was 
reaſonable to expect all thoſe inconveniences which 
are mentioned in the beginning of this chapter: it 
had the ſame effect as the invention of an nious 
machine, which throws a number of hands out of em - 
ployment, and was attended with the ſame conſe- 
quences ; nothing but riots, aſſemblings, combinati- 
ons againſt every one who had a hand in the con- 


trivance. 


Thus, 23 for us, our civil and religious liber- 
ties are upon the ſame foundation; not _ upon 
the capricious fancies and humours of men; but upon 
fixed and approved rules formed __ the trueſt _ 
ſophic 


| ( 27 ) 
loſophical notions, acquired in the only way which 
truth ſeems to be attainable. It would be abſurd for 
Roman catholics to have articles, for where they have 
an infallible judge to appeal to, it would be ridiculous 
to ſu any other rule neceſſary. And whoever is 
againſt the having a fixed rule by which we are to 
determine who is a Chriſtian, acts upon popiſh prin- 
„which, if left to take their effect, will undoubt- 


— 1 


end in the ſame conſequences. 


It is a ſhame to ſee 9 who 2 themſelves 
n their liberty, conſiſting entirely in bein 

. by hed Jn, wt have for their obj A the 
removal of former grievances or the experimental 
proof of future advantages; it is a ſhame, I ſay, 2 
ſee this people ſuſpect prieſtcraft in the very laws in- 
tended to remove it for ever. Such a people may be 
compared to a horſe, who if he has once been bemired, 
will ſtart and ſhun the place, and if urged on, throw 
his rider in the dirt, even after it has been repaired 
and rendered quite ſafe. | 92055 
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THE END. 
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